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LIFE IN AND OUT OF THE CHURCH 
Tue EDITOR 


they offer to the public—particularly if the comment is 

adverse. A fan mail of praise is all very well, but it leaves 
the Editor where he was, except for some airy elation. Adverse 
criticism gives him something to think about and helps him to 
sharpen his policy so that he can cut his way through more 
quickly towards his objective. 

Below we publish a ‘Point of View’ regarding the article on 
‘Children at Mass’ in the March issue; this contains much valuable 
criticism which helps to define the policy of THe Lire. The writer 
has evidently been brought up in the post-reformation school of 
the Spirit in England, in which the spiritual life is set apart quietly 
from the ordinary run of the day. ‘In church’, the writer quotes 
Alban Butler, ‘there should be silence of voice, silence of body.” 
Outside there is action and noise; within the sacred precincts all 
that must be left behind, the doors bolted against the mad rush 
of the world. The life of the Spirit only finds itself in that quiet; 
it disappears and is forgotten outside those doors. 

During the past ten years of its existence THe Lire has been 
trying to unite once again the life of the Spirit with the full life 
of the Christian which has to flourish morning, noon and night, 
inside and outside church, in the cloister and in the factory. The 
life of the Spirit is the human life, because its source is in the divine 
life of the Trinity and from that spring it flows out into every 
point of reality in a man’s existence. The primacy of the Spirit 
must be insisted on in and out of season, but not at the expense of 
the rest of man’s existence. On the contrary, if the Spirit receives 
its prime position it will ennoble, indeed make divine, the whole 
of a man. The ‘movements’ in the Church during this century 
have in fact been working on these lines. Catholic Action has been 
organized so as to clear the channels for the flowing of the Spirit 
into every walk of life. The liturgical movement, too, has prepared 
the way for the flowing back of the ordinary life of man into 
the Church. The House of God was constructed primarily for 
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ing, dancing and eating—the sacred song of psalms and hymns 
spiritual canticles; the sacred dance of the ministry round the 
tr, the people in their procession to and from the altar; and 
ve all the sacred Banquet of the Eucharist. The instincts of 

rejoicing together were not seen, at first, as being ‘prone to 
’, but as being instilled by God for his honour and glory. 
sy were to be nurtured and trained so that the harmonies, 
ons and feasting in the Church should set the standard for 
rest of man’s life. There were, of course, fasts and sackcloth, 
, but they were established in order that the Church’s feasts 
uld be of greater purity, greater joy and greater praise. 

hen the ‘spiritual life’ is seen only as a life of penance and 
yer, of solitude and silence, it is seen as a particular form, only, 
dult life. Innocent children are not fitted for silent prayer, 
itude and physical penance. The result is that the seekers after 
rarefied spiritual life have to try to force children into an adult 
egory. Their gurgles and cries, their eating and playing in 
ich are an affront to the adult ‘way’. Of course, this is more 
racteristic of puritanized England than of the Catholic con- 
ent, where there is often as much clamour in church as there 
ist have been in the Temple at the height of its glory. 
We are not decrying silence and the stillness of the interior 
1 where the soul dwells with Christ. This is of course essential 
the life of the Spirit. But that is only a part of life and our 
rd came to sanctify the whole man, to purify and elevate all his 
tincts and passions as well as his mind and heart. Children have 
be taught to pray and praise God as children, not as angelic 
rits; just as the sinner has to be taught to approach God in a 
ferent way from the saint. The life of the Spirit is the life of 
. child, the life of the converted sinner, the life of the 


istered nun, the life of the Christian in every strata of society- 
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BACKGROUND TO THE SPIRIT 
CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


HE fundamental reality of all early religions is that o 
union, union with the family, with the tribe, with th 
rest of creation, with God. There is a general consens 
of opinion on this point among anthropologists and other students 
of the prehistoric and the primitive. Thus, “The savage seldom or 
never thinks of the individual as having a distinct personality; all 
tends to be merged in collective or corporate personality, or 1s 
dissolved in fortuitous relationships between men, animals, plants 
and cosmic and other inanimate objects and forces.’ ! But it would 
be a mistake to regard this as purely collective, for within the 
whole cosmic order the primitive man regarded each individual 
thing as a person, whether in fact it was animate or inanimate: 
‘The ancients . . . saw man always as part of society, and society as 
imbedded in nature and dependent upon cosmic forces. For them 
nature and man did not stand in opposition and did not, therefore, 
have to be apprehended by different modes of cognition. . . . 
Natural phenomena were regularly conceived in terms of cosmic 
events. The fundamental difference between the attitudes of 
modern and ancient man as regards the surrounding world is this: 
for modern, scientific man the phenomenal world is primarily an 
‘it’; for ancient—and also for primitive—man it is a ‘thou. 
Primitive man does not impart human characteristics to the inani- 
mate world. He ‘simply does not know an inanimate world. For 
this reason he does not ‘Personify’ inanimate phenomena, not 
does he fill an empty world with the ghosts of the dead, as “‘anim- 
ism’ would have us believe’ .2 
There was thus a great community of life, every kind of being 
playing its part in this common life from the gods or hidder 
powers, down to the sticks and stones. Men and gods formed 2 
group, but this did not exclude the rest of the universe. There wa: 
in this way some perception of a hierarchy of persons, within thi 


1 From the Stone Age to Christianity. By W. F. Albright. (Baltimore, 1940), pp. 124ff. 


2 “Myth and Reality’. By H. & M. A. Frankfort, in Before Philosophy, by various author 
(Pelican). pp. 12, 14. 
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{pt community. At the apex of this hierarchy was some sort of 
reme Being. This being did not always exercise any very 
cific function in the religion of the people nor receive any 
fique worship but it appears that it was only the increasing 
ber and importance of the lesser gods that tended to obscure 
central and unique being—a fact that offers a strange parallel 
th the Platonic and gnostic hierarchies, in which the inter- 
diary powers so often occupied the attention of the wor- 
ppers.> The sense of the community of all creatures is inextric- 
ly linked with the sense of the dependence on all higher powers, 
ether they be regarded as many (and by implication, inter- 
ediary) or as the One. 
In all this the primitive peoples showed themselves faithful to 
e natural law of their being and consequently fulfilled in its 
ence the law of religion which acknowledges this dependence 
d solidarity. St Thomas says that by the virtue of religion man 
Ows reverence to God ‘according to his nature (ratio), in so far as 
is the first principle of creation and the government of things’ 
-Ilae, 81, 3). And in this he reveals the double relationship—each 
an related to God, ‘each man related to all creation, the universe 
hich is one because wholly and as a whole dependent upon the 
reator and destined through his government to the one end’. 
here is a sense, therefore, in which every created being, however 
b, shows its reverence to the Creator by its dependence and its 
sceptance of his dispositions. It seems then that the nature of 
tings demands this community of creatures, a religious com- 
qunity held in one by its religion. This was the primitive spirit in 
sligion and one that gave great importance to family and tribe 
nd other natural associations among these creatures. 

The Jewish religion, fostered and protected by the Creator in 
1e centre of his creation and as the central thread throughout 
me, will be of this same natural texture, though purified, 
rengthened and perfected by supernatural grace and revelation. 
the most powerful of all this purification was of course the 
reservation of the transcendence and uniqueness of the Supreme 
eing, of Jahwe the God of the tribe and the God of the universe. 
his excluded a great deal of complicated hierarchy in the com- 
aunity of beings and placed all reality and all holiness in the One 


Cf. Traité d’ Histoire des religions. By Mircea Eliade (Paris, 1949). p. 34- 
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Being. Jahwe was, of course, associated with all natural phenom. 
ena. He showed his power in the storm; thunder was his voiee 
and lightning was called Jahwe’s ‘fire’ or his ‘arrow’ (Ps. 18, T5 
etc.). When he gave the law to Moses he announced his presenee 
‘by thunder, lightning and a thick smoke’ (Exod. 19, 16). The} 
Eternal one descended on to the mountain in the midst of the fel 
The earth trembles at his footfall, the heavens are disturbed, and 
the clouds pour forth their rain. (Judges s, 4.) (cf. Eliade, p. 90, 
Psalm 103 overflows with the acknowledgment of God’s activity 
in every aspect of nature. 

O Lord, how manifold are thy works: in wisdom hast thou 

made them all, the earth is full of thy riches; so is this great and} 

wide sea wherein are things creeping innumerable. . . . The 
glory of the Lord shall endure for ever: the Lord shall rejoice 
in his works. He looketh on the earth and it trembleth: he 

toucheth the hills and they smoke. (vv. 24, 25, 31, 32.) . 
Transcendent he remains, yet in the centre of all creation and 
direction he is concerned principally with man, or rather with a 
particular family of men, Israel, but every other being lies also 
under his care—he takes away their breath or gives it to them. 
“Thou shalt send forth thy spirit and the face of the earth shall be 
renewed.’ Jahwe was of course preserved from the immersion in 
worldly affairs, unlike the Hittite Teshub, the weather-god who 
carried lightning in his hand and waged war upon the Dragon but 
who was sometimes nuissing from the earth so that all fertility and 
life disappeared. (cf. The Hittites, by O. R. Gurneg. Pelican. 
PP- 134 sq., 181 sq.). Jahwe was the God of Nature, but he was no 
nature-god. 

It is interesting to note one of the human means that preserved 
the idea of Jahwe from losing its transcendence and becoming too 
mixed up with the vagaries of nature. The settled agriculturists 
naturally discerned the hidden powers at work in the regular 
movement of sowing and growing crops and especially in the 
mysteries of fertility. All that power was manifest out on the plains, 
in the valleys and in the descent of the rain from the hills. Hence 
the nature and fertility gods had to be approached as rather distant 
and terrifying powers to whom man had to pay his dues of corm, 
wine, oil, the tithe of all that he received from the good will of 
the god of Nature. Jahwe quite evidently held something of this 


position in the minds of the Israelites themselves, who received 
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ir wheat and barley as well as their sheep and goats from the 
d. But for the nomad the deities had a much more intimate 
t to play in the family and tribe. The god was also a parent- 
, a member of the family circle. The Hebrews being nomads 
re thus able to preserve their concept of Jahwe from too great 
immersion in nature, so that the human rather than the ‘nature’ 
ment predominated. “He was a God of humanity rather than of 
ure: a God who could be thought of as like man who had been 
de in his image. His worship too was part of daily life but 
fected man’s social relationships rather than his dealings with 
ure’ (Scholfield, Religious Background of the Bible, 1944, p. 114). 
this way the true and full idea of the Godhead was preserved 
a Person, acting by means of intellect and will and not merely 
a natural force or himself subject to natural forces. At the same 
e the people were related to him as a Father, so that they re- 
ed their family, communal sense. Jahwe was the Supreme 
tson, to whom all the other persons of the universe were re- 
ed, and in particular the persons of the Hebrew family. For 
em. God was the next-of-kin, father, or even brother in a certain 
se (Abijah or Ahijah), and their bond with him was a physical 
ond of similar nature with the family bond. St Luke’s genealogy 
aces the family of Joseph right back to Adam and to God. 
dam was of God and all these others were of Adam and so also 
‘God. The Lord loved his people, protected them and fought 
r them, except when their transgression led him to be angry. 
e was in his supremacy of personality the Judge of all who gave 
\d administered the Law and he was the guardian of the morals 
“his people. 
The Hebrew relation to the intellective will of Jahwe is ex- 
emely instructive from the point of view of our present subject. 
hey had little conception of a permanent order of things existing 
a clear pattern in the mind of God. In the external world of 
ture the wind blew where it listed and there was a certain air 
‘the unexpected and the disorderly in the fires and storms. The 
an of the universe did not appear to them as a great, rational 
achine in which everything played an inevitable and orderly 
rt. God was unaccountable and therefore his people had to keep 
the closest, constant touch with him in order to follow his per- 
nal direction. Persons rather than principles play the operative 
rt in human life so that the Law is adhered to with such unfailing 
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tenacity, not because it represents the natural order of things ~as; 
in fact the Ten Commandments are according to the law off 
nature—but rather because it is the decreed will of Jahwe, ade 
clear to his people. All things are in his care and nothing can bet 
severed from him and continue to exist. The law of all things was: 
therefore a bond between them and the Creator. This was not the 
intellectual order of the abstract ideas of things which fascinated 
the Greeks so intensely but which could remain so cold and ret 
mote from the life and reality of the world. Later, of course, the 
Jews turned from the Lord of the Law so that the remaining ele4 
ments of the nature religion became transformed into a book 
religion. This written Torah did in fact preserve the unity of the} 
Jews throughout the Diaspora, holding all the scattered Jews to 
one physical centre, the Temple. But it lacked the living cohesive 
effect of the dependence upon God’s voice, the law being made 
manifest in every tempest, in the birth of a child or barrenness off 
a wife. The Book was not a system of abstract theories to delight 
the Greek speculative tendency, but it did become a deadening 
system of dictates and commands that gradually lost living con- 
tact with the Supreme Father. 

Yet in this respect from the Law of the Father we can see the 
objective nature of the Jewish solidarity. It was the family code 
and the Father was the head of the family to whom he had given 
this testament in order that the tradition might preserve them 
always under the paternal roof. The primitive tribe of the Gilbert 
Isles in the Pacific have a saying still that sums up this bond of law 
and tradition under God. ‘Each Karaki (history) has its own body 
from the generations of old. These are the words of our grand- 
fathers’ fathers, and then we pass them on to our children’s 
children.’ (A Pattern of Islands, by Arthur Grimble, p. 43.) For 
these islanders Paradise was the preserve of Nakaa the Judge, 
keeper of the gate of death, the Law-giver; but for the Hebrews 
Jahwe was constantly watching them and in their midst: ‘But will 
God indeed dwell on the earth? Behold the heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee; how much less this house that I 
have builded’, says Solomon. “Yet . . . hearken unto the prayer 
which thy servant prayeth before thee today; that thine eyes may 
be open towards this house night and day, even toward the 
place of which thou hast said My name shall be there... ~ 
(3 Kings 8, 27-29). The Law came always in the name 
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ahwe and as it were from the very look of his face. 
his paternal code was not couched in abstract terms of justice 
right, but in dictates about the concrete way of life. To a large 
nt this people of Jahwe were to be kept as part of his household 
bserving the elaborate religious ritual of first-fruits and sacri- 
s and libations. But the dictates applied equally to the follow- 
of righteousness among the people themselves. Indeed it has 
n suggested that the prophets distinguished between the 
ral ritual and the interior spirit in relation to the dual aspect 
ithe deity. External ritual was mainly concerned with nature, 
seasons and man’s dependence upon crops and floods; and in 
jthis the religious ceremonies were concerned with the God of 
lture, somewhat remote and forbidding. At the same time the 
al could easily become as ‘mechanical’ and unthinking as the 
vement of the sun and the advent of the season. But the interior 
it led immediately to God as Parent-God. Devotion of the 
rt, loving kindness, justice and all that spoke of righteousness 
s proper to this nomadic tribe who depended also upon Jahwe 
m. day to day in their social relationships. (cf. Scholfield, op. 
., p- 114.) This distinction was still a distinction with a definitely 
rporate life of man with God and in the universe of God. It had 
t the self-analysing element of the interior life of the soul that 
is to come later from the Greek influence. But this double 
sect of God made it possible to preserve the bond of the 
w without falling into legalism. The history of the Jews 
owed that it was not easy and that the message of the 
ophets was heeded only by the few, the remnant. Yet 
sre. was definitely an interior corporate life that had the 
therhood of God as its immediate and constant inspira- 
n. 

The religion of the Jews, then, is quite evidently built up on 
> framework of community, community of all creatures with 
yd. The smallest common unit wherein life was generated and 
atinued was the ‘father’s household’. They did not conceive of 
> individual as an isolated unit, for his life was given him in the 
nily and the tribe and he helped to continue that life so long as 
remained within the family and tribe. The bond was always a 
ysical relationship. Adam looks upon Eve as ‘bone of my bones, 
sh of my flesh’ (Gen. 2, 23). The whole tribe had the same flesh 
d bones and blood. ‘Our blood has been spilt’, they said when 
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one of their number was killed; and this blood is the life of tf 


family and race. (Deut. 12, 23.) | 

But the Hebrews appear to have a far deeper insight into whah 
is meant by community and unity precisely because of this cape 
ity for distinction. The common life with God was common 
many individuals; and they had a very clear conception of thei 
individuality. The Jewish race was not just a sheer collectivity an 
its association with Jahwe was no pantheistic identification. Jahwé 
was utterly transcendent, the tribe was set about by all the othe 
tribes of mankind and each individual was liable to be left utterly 
alone. A peculiar feature of the Old Testament is the lonelif 
ness of individuals and of the tribe. Abraham is a lonely 
leader when he takes his family out of the land of Haran: “The 
Lord said to Abram, Get thee out of thy country and from thy 
kindred and from thy father’s house.’ (Gen. 12, 1.) In his subse 
quent nomadic wanderings he is detached increasingly from all 
ties save for his immediate family relationship, until eventually he 
has to be entirely isolated even from these ties by the command to 
sacrifice his only son. Moses, too, becomes a very distinct unit as, 
having left Egypt with his people, his people also disassociate 
themselves from him in their idolatry. David again and especiall 
Jeremias are types of the lonely man who can turn only to God. 
who himself may turn away and leave the individual in terrifying 
loneliness. Saul says to the spirit of Samuel: ‘Iam sore distressed ... 
and God is departed from me, and answereth me no more, neither 
by prophets, nor by dreams.’ (1 Kings 28.) 

Similarly the whole ‘chosen’ people, by the very fact of theit 
sense of election and mission, are always conscious of their sepata- 
tion from the other tribes of the world; and at times too they 
become like Saul separated from God: ‘I have seen this people and 
behold it is a stiff-necked people, now therefore let me alone that 
my wrath may wax hot against them, and that I may consume 
them.’ (Exodus 32, 9-10.) These people were separated from al 
other men by external sacramental rites closely associated with 
generation—the receiving and carrying on of their common life 
The passage in the Old Testament concerning the sons of Jacol 
and Hamor and Shachem is of great interest in this respect 
Although the sons of Jacob were in fact deceiving the sons 0 
Hamor, they show that the only possibility of union with thei 
race was through these external rites so that they might becom 
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take your daughters to us, and we will dwell with you, and 
will become one people.’ (Gen. 34, 15.) Otherwise the des- 
dants of Abraham remain cut off from the rest of mankind and 
n from the universe. 

iThe symbol of the desert in this respect is of the greatest im- 
rtance. They were surrounded by the settled tribes of agricul- 
ists who seemed to them to have fallen into a bondage, slaves 
the changing seasons and to the mother-earth. Indeed their 
d was the Father, while the farmers had to remain dependent 
bon the Mother. M. and H. A. Frankfort have written on this 
int: “The settled peasant’s reverence for impersonal authority 
d the bondage, the constraint which the organised state im- 
ses, mean an intolerable lack of freedom for the tribesman. The 
rmer’s everlasting preoccupation with phenomena of growth 
d his total dependence on these phenomena appear to the nomad 
orm of slavery. Moreover to him the desert is clean... . On the 
her hand nomadic freedom can be bought only at a price; for 
rhoever rejects the complexities and mutual dependencies of agri- 
iltural society not only gains freedom but also loses the bond 
ith the phenomenal world; in fact he gained his freedom at the 
st of significant form. For, wherever we find reverence for the 
henomena of life and growth, we find preoccupation with the 
nmanence of the divine and with the form of its manifestation. 
ut in the stark solitude of the desert, where nothing changes, 
othing moves (except man at his own free will), where features 
the landscape are only pointers, landmarks, without significance 
1 themselves—there we may expect the image of God to trans~ 
snd concrete phenomena altogether. Man confronting God will 
ot contemplate him, but will hear his voice and command.’ 
3efore Philosophy, p. 247.) The desert provided the positive puri- 
Cation which made it possible for the people to realize at once 
leit separateness and their need for God, and not only for God 
ut eventually also for the rest of mankind and for the whole 
niverse. But in the light of the desert this dependence on and 
lidarity with all others becomes a positive giving and sharing 
f the gifts of life: ‘And he (the Lord) said: It is a light thing that 
ou shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to 
store the preserved of Israel: I will also give thee for a light to 
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the Gentiles that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the 
earth... and I will preserve thee, and give thee for a covenant off 
the people, to establish the earth, to cause to inherit the desolatel 
heritage. . . . Sing, O heavens; and be joyful, O earth; and break 
forth into singing, O mountains; for the Lord hath comforted hisi 
people and will have mercy upon his afflicted.’ (Isaias 49; 68, 13,) 
The desert leads to a new and far deeper union of the people with} 
the parent-God who is the Lord of Creation, gathering all thingsp 
under the cloak of his Omnipotence. 

The isolation also has its effect upon the individual, so that his 
desert necessarily throws him back upon himself and his own 
power. The Old Testament teems with reference to what is trans-} 
lated in Latin as Anima, in English as Soul. The word is Nephesh, | 
which does not mean the individual, spiritual, intellective sub- 
stance that we understand by soul as distinct from the body. | 
Nephesh is distinguished from body or flesh (basar) but not asa 
‘spiritual’ being; it stands for the individual life, the inner part of 
man whence spring his initiative and his energy. Originally it 
seems to have meant breath, which is so intimately connected with 
life so that when a man breathes his last, he breathes out his soul. 
But it is identified always with the life rather than with the mani 
festations of life. Nephesh resides in the blood, and the blood is so 
intimately connected with life that the soul is sometimes regarded 
as the blood itself: “But flesh with the life (nephesh) thereof which 
is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat’ (Gen. 9, 4) ‘For the life 
(nephesh) of the flesh is in the blood and I have given it to you upon 
the altar to make atonement for your souls (nephesh, i.e. for 
yourselves): for it is the blood that maketh atonement by reason 
of the life (nephesh)’ (Lev. 17, 4.) 

In this connection with blood the soul is evidently part of the 
sacrificial system in which the tribe is linked with the God of 
Creation or nature. The blood sacrifices that play such a large part 
in the Old Testament worship and prepare the way for the One 
Sacrifice, are in this way connected with returning souls to the 
Maker and Keeper of souls. This gift of life or return of the soul 
to God was the way of reconciliation, the way of overcoming the 
separation of the community of all the people from the trans 
cendent Jahwe. The injunction that ‘No soul shall eat blood’ 
which follows the explanation of the blood making the atone 
ment in Leviticus 17, 11 (wt supra) seems to imply that the indi- 


id 
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ual soul (nephesh) of the Israelite must not be mingled with 
other soul; the principle of the desert must be applied to each 
ividual in what is most intimate to him as a single person. The 
on with Jahwe, broken by sin, is restored by returning life to 
source of life, not by trying to derive or replenish one’s life 
m the rest of his creation. 
The soul, which ‘though material, is a very fine and subtle sub- 
ce’ (Immortality and the Unseen World, by Oesterly, p. 15), is 
atable from the body, both temporarily by the ‘desert’ of 
ep and permanently by the desert of death: and in each case this 
imate analysis and distinction leads to another union or 
iménia. Jahwe keeps the souls in a kind of bag, according to 
igail’s conception: ‘And though man be risen up to pursue 
e and to seek thy soul’, she says to David, ‘yet the soul of my 
rd shall be bound in the bag of life in the care and custody of 
Lord thy God; and the souls of thine enemies them shall he 
g out, as from the hollow ofa sling.’ (1 Kings 25, 29, according 
the translation recommended by Driver, cf. Oesterly, op. and 
. cit.) Ezechiel attacks the Hebrew women for hunting souls 
th special charms. “Will ye hunt the souls of my people and save 
uls alive for yourselves. . .2 Wherefore thus sayeth the Lord 
od: Behold I am against your pillows, wherewith ye there hunt 
e souls to make them fly and I will tear them from your arms, 
d I will let the souls go...’ (Ezechiel 3, 17 sq.). In this Hebrew 
mception of the soul is to be found a connection with the primi- 
ye interpretation of dreams; for the soul in sleep was able to slip 
vay and associate itself with other souls of other ages. The 
iIbertese believed that they could sometimes return to paradise 
their dreams (cf. Grimble, op. and loc. cit.) and evidently the 
ebrew Nephesh could become mixed up with other evil or good 
uls or spirits (ruach or ‘spirit’ is practically synonymous with 
phesh as applied to living creatures). 
At death, however, this light aerial substance leaves its com- 
union, its common life with men on earth, and takes up a new 
rt of common life. A man ‘sleeps with his fathers or is gathered 
his people’, descends into a great hollow place or city ‘under the 
aters’ (cf. Job 26, 6). This is Sheol or city of death. “This idea of 
col being a city would have arisen very naturally since it was 
the cities that people were gathered together; and that Sheol 
as conceived of as a place in which crowds assembled, comes out 
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clearly in Job 30, 32: “For I know that thou wilt bring me to} 
death, to the house of assembly of all living.”” (Oesterly, op. cit,} 
p. 88.) This new community of living souls remained in the : 
generally accepted terminology utterly cut off from the old) 
earthly community, except of course that every one eventually} 
joins them there. Occasionally the nephesh is allowed back from} 
Sheol apparently, as when Samuel is recalled by the witch he says} 
to Saul: “Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up?’ (I Kings} 
28). The departed (nephaim) form a community of their own, 
whether they were able on occasion to assist the people living on 
earth, as in the pre-exilic and primitive conception, or whether 
they were cut off in a land of silence and inactivity as in the post- 
exilic ‘official’ view of Sheol. (cf. Oesterly, op. cit., p. 70.) It was 
the desert of the Exile which finally sealed off the land of the 
departed, for the departed would not, indeed could not, leave 
their own land. They retained their ties with the physical place 
despite the nomadic spirit that inspired their life on earth. It was 
evidently left for the Christ to come and form the true and com- 
plete community of living and dead in the kingdom of Jahwe, his 
Father. It was not until he descended into hell to the gates of the 
city of the departed and burst open Sheol so that all the commun- 
ity of souls could mingle with the spirits of God as well as with 
mankind that the final solidarity of all living creatures was re- 
established. . 
This distinction of things by means of the ‘desert’ of purification 
in all its forms reveals the nature of the Hebrew approach to the 
fulness of life in Jahwe. It was not an intellectual approach. The 
Jews did not consider the essence of man to be a spiritual substance 
which had somehow become mixed with the material and had to 
be liberated from this mixture. Purification did not separate non 
body from body, but refined the material element until it was 
liberated from false ties, from the wrong sort of community, from 
contamination that was contracted by mixture with other peoples 
who were not in communion with Jahwe. They were not anxious 
to reach out to the simple intellectual meaning of things and to 
leave the material symbols behind. God spoke to them in signs 
and they knew him in these manifestations. All these signs and 
symbols that he used were associated with him and therefore to 
retain association with them was the way to live the upright life of 
righteousness. The righteous Hezekiah found Jahwe in all the 
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erial things and happenings of his reign: ‘And he did that 
ch was right in the sight of the Lord, according to all that his 
ers did. . . . He trusted in the Lord God of Israel. . . . He clave 
he Lord and departed not from following him, but kept his 

andments, which the Lord commanded Moses. And the 
dwas with him and he prospered whithersoever he went forth’ 
ings. 18, 2). 
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VINCENT FERRER IN SPANISH AND EUROPEAN 
HISTORY 
RAMON MartTIN HERRERO 


PANISH Catholics—that is to say, Spain—are commemor- 
ating this year the fifth centenary of St Vincent Ferrer’s 
canonization. Thus, 1954, the Jubilee Year of St James the 
sostle, has found a worthy successor, for, amongst the thousands 
names forming Spain’s imposing contribution to hagiology, 
rdly one has a greater significance for the student of history, as 
sl as for the layman, than that of this Valencian saint. It would 
pointless and extravagant to try to evaluate what each of the 
eat saints has given to the chronicle of human happenings, since 
sir deeds and words are outside the scope of earthly speculation. 
t it is plain that St Theresa’s reform of the Carmelite Order, 
Ignatius’s foundation of the Society of Jesus, with its all-power- 
| effect on the ebb and flow of the Reformation and Counter- 
eformation, or the flight into the world of mystical lyrics of 
John of the Cross, have not had upon literature, society or the 
litics of their epoch such an immediate impact, so clearly per- 
ptible even to the ordinary reader’s eye, as had St Vincent's per- 
nality and action upon the turmoil of religious and political 
ife of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Their influence lies 
eper and goes further, but not being recorded as historic fact in 
ery handbook, is not so apparent and indisputable for all to feel 
d see as that of the Levantine! thaumaturgist, who united the 
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skill of the politician to the insight and width of vision of the 
statesman. wt 

Through his intervention in the thorny question of the succes 
sion to the Aragonese crown, St Vincent was one of the fitste 
promoters in the Middle Ages of the unity of Spain. His media 
tion in the quarrels of Burguignons and Armagnacs also affected 
profoundly the process of the formation of French nationality, 
Having in this way assisted in the birth of two of the most his- 
torically important nations, his part in the life of Europe is, 
through this sole fact, already clear. He was also not unconnected} 
with the history of England. As if this were not enough, as one of} 
the main actors in the great tragedy of the occidental Schism, he 
proved himself an indefatigable and successful worker for the 
unity of Christendom, postponing for more than two centuries 
the great upheaval of the Reformation. And in spite of all this, 
St Vincent, if not forgotten, is not remembered as he should be, 
A Valencian chronicler, during the commemorations, prompted 
by that healthy local pride which, at bottom, is one of the main= 
stays of Spanish national fecling, has pointed out that in the 
hierarchy of ‘official’ Spanish saints St Vincent does not occupy 
his rightful place. This might also be said to be true of the Castillian 
St Dominic of Guzman, because to follow the worldly errands of 
both saints as God’s messengers demands an amount of historical 
erudition which the average man of our unhistorical age does not 
possess. For this very reason we shall have to say something about 
St Vincent the man and St Vincent the saint, before we deal with 
St Vincent the statesman and politician. i 

This might well seem superfluous, but the experience of St 
James’s Jubilee Year has already shown that in the world of 1955, 
with Universities which provide at best a scant humanistic forma- 
tion and a smattering of history, even Catholics need to be re 
minded of their Church’s glories. 9 

Born in Valencia, the son of a public notary, both his father and 
mother had, before his birth, forebodings and premonitions of 
such clarity and portend that the town council resolved to act as 
godparents to the child to be born. Valencia was a town, in which 
civil strife was endemic. Famous is the quarrel between Centelles 
and Vilareguts, two factions divided by an enmity as bitter and 
tenacious as that of the Veronese Cappuletti and Monteschi. 1350 
was the year of the Black Death, which later decreased, and the 
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jitant Vincent, obviously predestined to a portentous life, was 
jinsured at seven, received into a Dominican convent at seventeen, 
hd ordained priest at twenty-seven. According to one biographer, 
is said that when he was a boy, another child, trying to mock 
Im, let himself fall to the ground feigning death. Vincent stooped 
look at him, but the foolish, unfortunate boy was really dead. 
s an adolescent he is tempted, temptation taking the form now 

a venerable hermit, now that of a harlot or of a seductive 
aiden. 
As a member of an Order already made illustrious by Aquinas 
d others, St Vincent had, before he was thirty, written two 
ted treatises. Apart from these, we do not know when St 
incent wrote his Treatise on Spiritual Life. In it, in the knowledge 
if human nature it shows at the turn of every page (for instance in 
e fifteen steps to perfection), we find a proof of one of St 

incent’s features, once which we would feel inclined to consider 
s the touchstone of his ‘Spanishness’, namely his sound common 
nse, his down-to-earth wisdom, which is no obstacle to, but 
ther goes along with, saintliness and is also found in St Theresa’s 
ve of laughter, in her detestation of morose, brooding minds. 
Not more than two years after being ordained by Pedro de 
una, St Vincent wrote his Treatise on Schism. It cannot therefore 
e said that he was unprepared for the part that was providentially 
ssigned to him in the epilogue of the conflict that for decades was 
o tear Christendom asunder. The facts are well known. The 
ourteenth century was nearing its end and the Papal Court 
which for nearly three-quarters of it had been living in Avignon) 
ad returned to the Eternal City in 1376, thanks mainly to the 
fforts of St Catherine of Sienna. It was in Rome that Gregory XI 
was destined to die, to be followed as Pontiff by Urban VI. 
shortly afterwards there was a reversal of the situation. The 
Avignon faction, under French inspiration or with French help, 
ees in the new Pope’s stern, uncompromising character a reason 
yr a pretext to rebel and to declare void the Pope’s election, 
lesignating Clement VII in his place. Urban refused to comply 
nd the breach was complete. 

Amongst the protesting Cardinals we find again Pedro de Luna, 
vho ordained St Vincent to the priesthood. Pedro, Cardinal de 
una, is one of the most remarkable characters in history. He was 

typical stubborn Aragonese capable, as the Spanish popular say- 
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ing will have it, of driving a nail into a wall with his head. This 
Aragonese obstinacy, in fact, instead of provoking annoyance, 
compels a reluctant admiration. A close relationship was to link 
the two men, the future Saint and the future Pope, for Pedro de 
Luna was later to become Benedict XIII, and St Vincent, ordained 
by him, was in turn to become his confessor and to hold several 
offices at his Court. He it was who, through a tragic paradox, was _ 
to bring about Benedict’s downfall. For in 1415 Ferdinand of 
Aragon, whom as we shall see, St Vincent had presented with his — 
crown, calls the saint to Perpignan and asks him to persuade — 
Benedict to lay down the tiara, as his two competitors Gregory 
XII and John XXII (for there were three Popes at that moment) 
had already done. At Perpignan this moral burden prostrated him 
with a fatal illness. Miraculously healed, however, he pronounced 
a fiery sermon in the presence of the Pontiff, which still failed even 
to shake the nonagenarian’s untractable resolve. The King then, 
on St Vincent’s advice, withdrew his allegiance from Benedict. 
Pedro de Luna, as his name was again, now anti-Pope, but indom- 
itable as ever, took refuge in Peniscola, a quaint little town perched 
on a rock peninsula jutting into the Mediterranean. In Peniscola’s 
steep, winding, forlorn streets Benedict’s shadow lingers on, or so 
it seems, to the solitary visitor. 

We have said that the King of Aragon owed his crown to the 
Valencian saint, and this can hardly be considered an overstate- 
ment. Going back a few years, King Martin the Humane had died, 
leaving his kingdom a prey to anarchy, as is often the case with 
too humane rulers. On his deathbed he had been unable to make 
up his mind on the choice of a successor; or rather, he had not 
dared appoint as such Don Fadrique, a bastard of his son Don 
Martin, whom he would have liked to name as his heir, had his 
courage not failed him. The peninsular domains of the Aragonese 
crowh consisted of Aragon proper, ruled by the King and a host of 
powerful families, a rule severely limited by very extensive 
national and municipal franchises; Catalonia, a loose confedera- 
tion of feudal principalities and baronies (with some commercial 
towns, democratically governed by an oligarchy of merchants); 
and Valencia, governed in a way which did not differ ereatly from 
that of Catalonia. 

The pretenders to the throne were several, but only two really 
counted: namely, Don Jaime, Count of Urgel, and Don Fernando 
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e Transtamare, Regent of Castille, who was to emerge victor of 
he dispute. The first was a brilliant man, ambitious, brave, of a 
ather tempestuous nature, something of a condottiero, in short a 
nan of his time and one likely to enjoy some popularity in the 
panish Levant, that is, those Spanish lands where, in spite of 
ipreck and Byzantine influences, a Latin atmosphere prevails. In 
fact the Levant is so clearly ‘Latin Spain’ that one of the writers 
ivho nowadays daringly and confidently refers to Spain as a ‘non- 
ccidental country’, has called that part of our country ‘a suburb 
f Rome’. The Count of Urgel had therefore a certain popularity 
Catalonia and a not inconsiderable following in the other two 
gdoms. 

As to Ferdinand of Castille, he was a courageous and determined 
ight too, but also pious, wise and altogether a more cautious 
d balanced man. He counted on the benevolence of the dying 
ing, whose amiable disposition rendered him averse to the rest- 
essness and roughness of Jaime de Urgel, and he had the sym- 
pathies of all those, and they were many, who, for one reason or 
nother, hated the turbulent Catalan. Besides, Ferdinand had be- 
ind him all the might of Castille, which meant not only military 
packing, but also that if he were chosen King of Aragon, he would 
string with him to the Aragonese crown all the advantages of a 

sowerful alliance. On the other hand, the Castillian pretender did 

1ot evoke any implacable hostilities as an alien, not even in 

Catalonia. It should be remarked that half a century later the 

Catalans themselves were to try to have a King of Castille, Henry 

V, as Count of Barcelona, in defiance of their own monarch, 

uan II of Aragon. 

The struggle for the crown was to be protracted and colourful. 
[here were plots, assassinations, excommunications, troops 
narched and countermarched, and all sorts of dramatic incidents 
ollowed in quck succession. The Cortes or Parliaments of the 
hree different Aragonese States assembled separately, dispersed 
nd reassembled, and finally set up a mixed Delegation, composed 
f nine people, three delegates for each kingdom, St Vincent and 
is brother Bonifacius being delegates for Valencia. This delega- 
ion was to decide who, among the claimants, had the better right 
o the crown, and this, given the overwhelming authority of 
Jincent Ferrer, was a foregone conclusion. i 

Now if we were to say that the saint favoured the Castillian 
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candidate because he foresaw this would be a step forward towards 

Spanish unity, we should be indulging in that favourite pastime of 

many an historian, writing history backwards. However, in the 

fourteenth century Spain was more than a name. It is usual nowa= 
days to think of Spain as a modern nation, formed at a com= 
paratively recent date, simultaneously with the other national 
states of Western Europe. But Spain had, under the Visigoths and 

even under the Romans, been unified to a degree unknown else- 

where. There are in the writings of St Isidore of Seville or of 
Alfonso the Wise references to Spain couched in terms of such 

warmth and expressiveness that they leave little room for doubt- 

ing how far the word ‘Spain’ was from being for them a mere 

geographical expression. Let us also consider that Vincent Ferrer 

was at that time devoted body and soul to the cause of the unity of 

Christendom, which implied not only unity of Faith, but also 

unity of obedience. To preserve the homogeneity of Aragon, 

giving it a God-fearing ruler, bringing the States of the Peninsula 

closer together, within a stronger unity, must have appeared to 

him as desirable ends in themselves and an effective contribution 

to his greater aim. Furthermore, he had been preaching the Faith 

and converting Moors and Jews throughout the length and breadth 

of the land of Spain, whose unity, physical and moral, he must 

have perceived as something, so to speak, plastic and tangible. 

Incidentally, it was during this proselytising activity of St Vincent’s 

that he performed one of his most remarkable miracles. He had 

converted Moors and Jews by the scores of thousands, so the 

chroniclers state, but once, during one of his sermons, one of his 

listener sproved more obdurate. It was a Jewess, and unconvinced, 

she rose and was about to leave the church, but on crossing the 

threshold, the lintel of the door crumbled and she was instantly 

killed, only to be brought back to life by the saint whom she had 

scorned. 

Coming back to our subject, the fact remains that when the 
body appointed to bring the conflict to an end assembled at the 
Aragonese town of Caspe, Vincent Ferrer cast his vote for the 
Castilian candidate, followed by five of the delegates. Thus, 
Ferdinand of Castille was recognized as King of Aragon, by what 
is known in Spanish history as the ‘Compromise of Caspe’, all the 
more famous in a nation not known for its propensity or ability 
to compromise. 
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After the end of the Schism, St Vincent travelled widely through 
tance, preaching everywhere, always in his Valencian vernacular, 
explicably understood by everyone. We now find ourselves at 
e time of the final phase of the Hundred Years War, and France, 
overned nominally at least by a Council of Regency, is more 
eeply divided than ever. Two great lords, the Dukes of Bur- 

undy and Brittany, dominate the scene with their rivalry. 
Vincent Ferrer, who at Dijon had been féted, cajoled and pam- 
ered by the Burgundians, journeyed to Vannes at the pressing 
invitation of John the Wise, ruler of Brittany. Shortly thereafter, 
at Caen, he meets Henry V of England. His presence there, his 
wanderings to and fro throughout the French land, meeting now 
this lord now that, preaching before all of them, must have had a 
soothing, pacifying effect and we can surmise that the truce of 
five years, which was then agreed upon, was due to his mediation. 
He could do nothing more for France, for he was to die, worn out 
and exhausted, on the sth April, 1419. He had worked 873 
authenticated miracles and he was to accede to the ranks of the 
army of God’s chosen barely forty years later, in 1458. 

During the seventy years of his life, Providence had cast him 
for one of the most outstanding roles in the theatre of European 
public life. A major contributor to the unity of Spain, he had, as 
a Spaniard, contributed greatly to the shaping of Europe, whose 
history would, without Spain or the Spaniards, be so hard to 
write. And we shall say nothing here about his contribution to the 
glory of God, for this would require a better pen and a greater 
authority. 

‘But, is it not true that this isa commemoration that should have 
had a wider echo, even in those countries not favoured by the 
presence and action of the saint? 
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BOSSUET, THE CHURCH AND THE PROTESTANTS 


MICHAEL RICHARDS 


OWARDS the middle of the seventeenth century, it 
began to seem that the differences between Protestant and 
Catholic in France might soon be settled, and that the 
great division between Christians, little more than a century old, 
could be healed. That hope faded, but the Bishop of Meaux was 
one of those who, having caught it in his student days, never 
entirely lost it, and whose work for re-union, which made him 
the greatest Christian peacemaker in Europe, remains as a point 
of departure for all those who set the same hope before them 
today. 

A great deal of what I have to say is drawn from Canon A.-G, 
Martimort’s book, Le Gallicanisme de Bossuet, a richly detailed 
piece of work which enlightens us about a great expanse of 
seventeenth-century history at the same time as it isolates and 
telegates firmly to past history a particular episode in French 
Catholic opinion. It sends one back to Bossuet, to his sermons and 
to his controversial and historical writing, and one finds him 
abundant in material still relevant today, one of those who make 
the Counter-Reformation period as much a part of the tradition 
from which we learn as the fathers and scholastics. 

At the age of twenty-four, in 1651, Bossuet defended his theses 
at the Sorbonne for the doctorate of divinity. His minor thesis 
was on the Church, and already the lines of this part of his life’s 
work were clear. He spoke with the Protestant objections to 
Catholic Theology in mind, and he approached the subject not as 
a canonist describing the legal structure of a human society, as 
some of the Counter-Reformation writers necessarily did, but asa 
theologian contemplating the divine mystery of the Church as it 
is to be found in Scripture and in patristic writings. His exposition 
sought no quarrels, but calmly and clearly allowed the doctrine of 
the Church to speak for itself. 

Thirty years later, Bossuet delivered a sermon at the opening of 
the Assemblée Générale du Clergé of 1681. Louis XIV had hopes 
1 Paris, Les Editions du Cerf, 1953. 
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at the decisions of the Assemblée would help him in his efforts to 
fextend his control over the Church of France, efforts which were 
trongly opposed by Innocent XI; and in 1682 it accepted four 
Articles defining the relations between the Pope, temporal sove- 
eigns, general councils and churches in communion with Rome 
in a strongly Gallican sense; the last and most important declared 
that the Pope has the principal share in settling questions of faith 
and that his decrees are applicable to all churches and to each 
individual church; that his judgement is not however irreform- 
able, unless it receives the approval of the whole Church. 
Such a doctrine has its obvious difficulties, and its attempted 
application led to years of wasteful quarrelling; but it was approved 
by Bossuet in the name of antiquity, in spite of all that practical 
experience should have taught him about its inadequacy as an 
answer to the problem of the proper relationship between the 
Pope and the Church. 

Catholic thought on this point has moved on since the time of 
Bossuet; but, to his credit (though we may doubt his wisdom), it 
must be said that his opinions were partly governed by his concern 
for the reconciliation of Protestants to the Church. He disliked 
what he regarded as ultramontane speculations, because he held 
that they set added difficulties in the way of those whom he hoped 
would return. If we wish others to receive the gift of faith, we 
must certainly not burden them by talking of things which faith 
does not teach; but at the same time it must be borne in mind that 
the thought of the Church moves according to its own laws. 
Truth can never be ‘inopportune’; we must not be held back in 
the search for it by those to whom the material in which it is to 
be found, revelation discerned by faith, has not become available. 
Bossuet’s generosity, however, remains an example; his very 
mistakes are a guide in our treatment of the same problems; and 
the richness, power, clarity and penetration of his thought give 
him an outstanding place among the teachers of the modern 
Church. 

Here is the opening passage of this sermon of 1681, together 
with some extracts from its first part, which concerned itself with 
the beauty and unity of the Church as a whole. The second and 
third parts described the same characteristics in the Gallican 
church and the means established by God that they might be 
preserved. Bossuet insisted on the constant loyalty of the French 
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Church to the Holy See as the centre of unity and arbiter of faith, — 
but defended also those independent rights which he regarded as 
traditional. These are the parts which are most dated; it is the first 
section which is still valuable. 

‘It is wonderful to see how the Christian Church is prefigured 
by the ancient Israelites; to see her, having left Egypt and the 
shadows of idolatry, seeking the promised land across an immense 
desert of fearful rocks and burning sand; no earth, no cultivation, _ 
no fruit; a terrible drought; no bread, unless it is sent from heaven; — 
no refreshment, unless it is drawn by a miracle from the heart ofa 
rock; the whole of nature barren for her, who owns nothing that 
grace has not given. But there are other things, still more astound- 
ing, to be seen. In the horror of that vast emptiness she is sur-_ 
rounded by enemies; never marching except into battle; living 
only in tents; always ready to strike camp and to fight; a stranger 
whom nothing holds and nothing satisfies, who looks at every- 
thing as she passes without ever wanting to stop; happy neverthe- 
less in this state, for she is consoled upon her journey, and will find 
a peace glorious and unchanging at the end of her course. That is 
the image of the Church, as she travels through this world. “See 
that it is made according to the pattern that has been shown thee 
on the mountain.” (Exod. 25, 40.) That is what was said to Moses 
when he received the order to build the tabernacle. But St Paul 
warns us that it is not the tabernacle built with human hands which 
is now to be so carefully contrived and built according to this 
noble pattern. It is the true tabernacle of God and of men; it is the 
Catholic Church, in which God dwells; its plan has been drawn 
up in heaven (Heb. 8, 9). This is why St John, in the Apocalypse, 
saw both “the holy city of Jerusalem” (Apoc. 21, 10), and the 
Church which was beginning to establish itself throughout all the 
earth; he saw it, that is to say, coming down from heaven. It is 
there that the plans were made: “See that it is made according to 
the pattern that has been shown thee on the mountain.” 

‘But why speak of St John and Moses? Let us listen to Jesus 
Christ himself. He will tell us that “he does nothing except what 
he sees the Father do” (John 5, 19). What then did he see, when he 
formed his Church? What did he see in the eternal light and in the 
splendours of the Holy Place where he was begotten before the 
dawn? It is the secret of the Bridegroom, and none other than 
the Bridegroom can reveal it. 
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‘ “Holy Father, I give into thy keeping those whom thou hast 
ven me.” I commend to thee my Church, “keep them in thy 
e, so that they may be one, as we are one’; and again, “As 
ou art in me and I in thee, my Father, so may they be one in 
. (John 17.) I hear you, O Saviour; your wish is to make your 
hurch beautiful; you begin by making it perfectly one; for what 
beauty if it is not a fitting relationship, a kind of unity? Nothing 
more beautiful than the divine nature, in which the number 
self, which subsists only in the mutual relationship of three equal 
ersons, is complete in a perfect unity. After the Godhead, nothing 
more full of beauty than the Church, in which the divine unity 
is represented. “One as we are; one in Us’’; see that it is made 
according to this pattern.’ 
Considerations of this sort, based on the great biblical images of 
e Church, together with our Lord’s prayer in John 17, are 
ing countless Christians all over the world in search of unity; 
hey will be drawn still nearer to it when they consider also the 
nstructions our Lord gave about the foundation and government 
f the Church. Bossuet goes on to discuss them. 
‘I have to set before you a great mystery; it is the mystery of 
the unity of the Church. United within by the Holy Spirit, she is 
bound together also by her external communion, and must re- 
main united by means of a government representing the authority 
of Jesus Christ. Thus one unity safeguards the other, and under the 
seal of the ecclesiastical government the unity of the Spirit is pre- 
served. What is this government? What is its form? Let us not say 
anything of our own; let us open the Gospel: the Lamb has re- _ 
moved the seals of the sacred Book, and the tradition of the 
Church has explained what it contains. 

‘We shall find in the Gospel that Jesus Christ, wishing to begin 
to shape the mystery of unity in his Church, chose twelve among 
all the disciples; but that wishing to preserve the mystery of unity 
in the same Church, he chose one among the twelve. “He called 
his disciples”, says the Gospel; there they all are; “and among 
them he chose twelve”; there is a first separation, and the apostles 
are chosen. “And here are the names of the twelve apostles; the 
rst is Simon who is called Peter.” There, in a second separation, 
St Peter is put at the head, and called for that reason by the name 
of Rock, “which Jesus Christ’’, says St Mark, “had given him”, to 
prepare, as you will see, the work which he was planning of 
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building his edifice upon that rock. All this is still only a beginning 
of the mystery of unity. Jesus Christ as he began it spoke still to 
several: “Go, preach, I send you”; Ite, praedicate, mitto vos; but 
when he wishes to put the final touch to the mystery of unity, he 
no longer speaks to several; he addresses Peter personally, and by 
the new name which he has given him; it is one man who speaks 

to one man; Jesus Christ, Son of God, to Simon, son of Jonas; 

Jesus Christ, who is the true rock and strong with his own 
strength, and Simon, who is only Rock by the strength which 

Jesus Christ communicates to him; it is to him that Jesus Christ 

speaks, and as he speaks to him he acts in him and prints upon him 

the character of his own strength; “And I’, he says, “I say to thee: 

Thou art Rock’; and, he adds, “on this rock I shall build my 

Church; and, he concludes, “the gates of hell shall not prevail 

against it’ (Matt. 16, 18). To prepare him for that honour, Jesus 

Christ, who knows that the faith which one has in him is the 

foundation of his Church, inspires in Peter a faith worthy of 

being the foundation of that admirable building, “Thou art the 

Christ, Son of the living God” (Matt. 16, 16). By this great preach- 

ing of the faith Peter draws upon himself the inviolable promise 

which makes him the foundation of the Church. The word of 

Jesus Christ, who makes what he wills from nothing, gives this 

strength to a mortal man. Let no one say, let no one think, that 

this ministry of St Peter finishes with him; that which is to be the 

support of an eternal Church can never have an end. Peter will 

live in his successors; Peter will speak always from his chair; those 

are the words of the Fathers; they are confirmed by six hundred 

and thirty bishops at the Council of Chalcedon.’ 

We need today the splendour and confidence with which 
Bossuet set the great doctrines of the faith before his hearers: 

‘Do not weary of hearing of that great mystery which today I 
must preach to you. People want moral instruction in sermons, 
and they are right, provided that they understand that Christian’ 
morals are founded on the mysteries of Christianity. What I 
preach to you “is a great mystery in Christ and his Church” 
(Eph. 5, 32), and that mystery is the foundation of that noble 
way of life which unites all Christians in peace, obedience and 
Catholic unity.’ 

The climax of all Bossuet’s work for the return of Protestants 
to the unity which he saw so clearly was his Exposition de la 
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octrine de l Eglise Catholique sur les matiéres de controverse, pub- 
shed in 1671. M. Jean Orcibal has called it the masterpiece of the 
tench Counter-Reformation.2 His first book, which appeared in 
655, Réfutation du catéchisme du sieur Paul Ferry, prepared the way 
or it. So moderate was the tone of this work, a product of his 
astoral experience at Metz, where Protestants formed half the 
opulation, that the minister Paul Ferry was in no way turned 
pgainst him, and when, eleven years later, conversations were 
dertaken between Catholics and Protestants in France, it was 
ith him that Bossuet conferred and corresponded. Disturbed by 
he undiplomatic behaviour of the King’s representatives and by 
he opposition of his fellow-ministers, Ferry withdrew, however; 
nd Bossuet turned his hopes for a return en masse elsewhere— 
uccessively to Sweden, England, Hanover and Saxe-Gotha. 
Although there was no such return, his patience was not wasted, 
or the way he envisaged for the re-union of separated Protestant 
churches could be trodden also by individuals, and there were 
many who were helped into the Church by his explanations. 
Work for ‘corporate’ and ‘individual’ return to the Church did 
not seem to him in any way incompatible or even distinct. 

Bossuet describes his method of approach in the first section of 
the Exposition. He was convinced that much of Protestant dislike 
of Catholics could be traced to a misunderstanding of Catholic 
doctrine; a clear explanation of the most controverted points of 
Tridentine teaching would remove false ideas and provide a 
definite basis for discussion of those real disagreements which 
remained. He intended his Exposition to be an authentic statement 
of universally agreed Catholic doctrine; this was particularly 
necessary in that one of the conditions of debate was the general 
agreement that private views could not legitimately be imputed 
to a whole body and that separation was only justifiable on account 
of views officially established. As the book was simply a statement 
of doctrine, not an attempt to prove it, the only constructive sort 
of contribution to the discussion would, he said, be a demonstra- 
tion that he was not expounding received Catholic doctrine, that 
he had failed to deal with the objections so far made to it, or that 
the teaching he explained overthrew some fundamental principle 
of Christianity. 


2 Louis XIV et les Protestants. Paris, 1951, p. 33. A most valuable book for any student of 
ecumenical history and technique. 
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True worship, the sacraments, the sacrifice of the Mass, justi 
fication, the authority of the Church; those are the main subjec 
discussed. Bossuet’s brief clarity cuts right across those false ideas” 
that many still learn about us. “Will the Church never persuade 
those of her children who have become her opponents, by 
explanations of her faith, by the decisions of her Councils, or by 
the prayers of her Sacrifice, that she places all her hope in Jesus _ 
Christ, from whom alone she draws her life? . .. Our opponents 
would be unreasonable in the extreme if they did not admit that 
the doctrine which I have explained is enough to teach Christians _ 
that the whole glory of their salvation is due to God alone 
through Jesus Christ.’ | 

The Exposition had an immediate success and went through 
many editions; it was regularly republished until the early years 
of the nineteenth century. Protestants tried to claim that it was 
not authentic; they were answered by the Papal approval which 
it received, besides that of numbers of bishops and religious 
superiors in France and elsewhere. An English translation appeared 
in Paris in 1672, and in 1685, when Catholic hopes were raised by 
the accession of James II, another version was made by Joseph 
Johnston, chaplain at Saint James’s, and had three editions, more 
then five thousand copies, in as many months. Several Anglican 
divines published replies—Clagett, Sherlock, Gilbert, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, William Wake, to whom Johnston 
wrote a reply. Even Wake did not attain the simplicity and 
straightforwardness of Bossuet, who was received with hostility 
by men more ready to find fault than to make peace; Gilbert 
spoke in his preface of his intention to justify the distance which 
the Reformed Churches kept from Rome. Now that we are 
freed from most of the political pressures of the seventeenth 
century, and are breathing an air cleared by the ecumenical move- 
ment, Bossuet is the only one of these writers who can be read 
with any patience. 

Neglected as he was in the recent History of the Ecumenical 
Movement, 1517-1948,3 Bossuet remains essential reading for 
everyone, whether Protestant or Catholic, who thinks about the 
unity of the Church. The loyalty and persistence with which he 
pursued his youthful ideal; his rejection of the usual controversial 
method in favour of calm exposition and a search for agreement 
3 Edited by Miss R. Rouse and Bishop Stephen Neill. S.P.C.K., 1954. 
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ither than for causes of strife; complete loyalty to defined Catho- 

doctrine, and, above all, a profound understanding of the mys- 
ry of the Church as it is made known to us in the Old and New 
estaments and in the commands and the prayers of our Lord; all 
ese gifts are as much needed today. 


¥ F F 


THE LITURGY OF THE SACRAMENTS 
F. A. McGowan 


O understand the sacramental principle, it is necessary to 
recall the Plan of Redemption. God, three Persons, know- 
ing and loving each other, exists from all eternity. When 
e chose to create other beings out of nothing, there was but one . 
model, himself. Therefore, each creature is a unique reflection of 
od. It is itself and, at the same time, it is, to intelligent beings, a 
revelation of God. This quality of being real yet symbolic makes 
every creature, in the wide sense of the Latin word, a sacramentum, 
or, in Greek, a ‘mystery’. The correct attitude towards creatures 
saves their dignity from two false extremes. Some people would 
make each creature an absolute in itself—unrelated to anything 
else, no more than its physical constituents. The opposite error 
limits the creature to its function of symbol, ignores its value as 
an individual reality, credits it only for the power to suggest 
something else. Saint John Chrysostom has neatly described the 
creature as sacrament: ‘that of which one aspect is seen and the 
other aspect is believed’. The sacramental principle may be 
summed up: Not only are all creatures reflections of God but 
Christ has given certain signs, which appeal to the senses, that 
capacity, under certain conditions, of transmitting his divine life. 
This statement covers sacrament in the wide sense, anything 
that reveals divinity, as well as in the technical application to the 
system of seven channels instituted by Christ to give special 
graces.! In the wide sense, the greatest sacrament 1s our Lord’s 
humanity. It is a real human nature yet the instrument of his 


x Cf. Tue Lis oF THE Spirit, Editorial, June 1955. 
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divine nature. Since the early years of the Church, the heresies 
have tended to deny one or other of the natures of Christ. Some- 
times today we blur the distinctions, thinking of our Lord as a 
super-man rather than true God and true man; thinking of the 
saints as out-of-this-world instead of beings human like ourselves 
and, like ourselves, endowed by supernatural adoption with 
powers of divine nature exercised through this real and very fragile 
human nature. Some sincere seckers after God, such as Aldous 
Huxley and Gerald Heard, who have gone to Hinduism for what 
they call a ‘purer religion’, see an insurmountable barrier between 
matter and spirit. They cannot accept the Incarnation; it seems too 
good to be true. Though they see manifestations of divine life in 
men on earth, yet, by denying matter its role, they cannot get in 
touch with the explanation—the God-man now living in the glori- 
fied state in heaven continues his life on earth as Head of the 
Mystical Body, the visible Church, for which we, the members of 
Christ, united to his humanity, furnish the human element of the 
Mystical Body. They cannot see that we, who are creatures, shar- 
ing in the priesthood of Christ, can continue his historical work of 
teaching, directing and sanctifying individuals throughout time 
and space. Particularly, they cannot see how the work of sancti- 
fication, the work of communication of divine life, which is the 
function of liturgy, can be done through material aids. 

The liturgy uses visible and or audible signs in the sacraments, 
the sacramentals, Divine Office, ritual blessings, and the liturgical 
year. Those who despise matter cannot grasp the sacramental 
principle that creatures which can be comprehended by the senses 
give more than knowledge about their material structure because 
creatures signify not only themselves but God whom they reflect. 
These idealists, as well as the materialists, resent the claim of 
efficacy for the seven sacraments. Forgetting that Christ is the 
principal priest in every sacrament, observing but not analysing 
the form of the sacrament, they accuse us of refined magic. They 
say that we put our trust in unspiritual fetishes and ritual cere- 
monial. There is space to quote only the concluding sentence of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas’s reply: 

Now an instrument is effective, not by virtue of its nature, but 

by virtue of the principal agent, by whom it is applied to act. 

So, too, these visible elements effect spiritual well-being, not 

by any property of their nature, but by Christ’s institution, 
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from which they derive their instrumental efficacy (Summa 

Contra Gentiles, IV, 56). 

In the technical use of the word ‘sacrament’, we mean the seven 
channels of the sacramental system. This, the official continuation 
in time and space of the sanctifying work of Christ’s historical 
life, is defined in the Summa Theologica, Part Il, as: 

the established medium through which Christ continues to give 

life to men, his Body, the Church, and to offer himself in un- 

ceasing praise to his Father. 

We shall confine our study to the liturgy of the sacramental sys- 
tem. It is the contact of the individual with the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. The essence of the sacrament is some sign perceptible 
to the senses—that is, consisting of ‘matter’ and ‘form’ (these must 
be united, i.e., the words of baptism must be said as the water is 
poured); and instituted by Christ to signify grace and to confer 
grace if (1) the minister has the intention of doing what the 
Church does, and (2) the recipient has the proper dispositions. (It 
would be magic if a priest consecrated every time he used the 
words and happened to be holding bread or wine.) 

The sacramental ceremonies do not necessarily constitute the 
matter and form and they may, in case of necessity, be omitted or 
abbreviated. But they fulfil four purposes: direct our attention to 
the graces received in the sacraments; prepare us for those graces; 
represent to us the dignity of the sacrament; increase our devotion 
and reverence. 

In the quotation from Saint Thomas, the position of principal 
agent was remarked. The minister of a sacrament is, by definition, 
he who has the power to dispense Christ’s life through the sacra- 
ments. The principal priest of every sacrament, even of matrimony, 
is Jesus Christ. The secondary minister is he who, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, may validly dispense the sacrament. There are ordin- 
ary secondary ministers—those who act by right of office in virtue 
of ordination (in all the sacraments except matrimony where the 
bride and groom, in virtue of their share in Christ’s priesthood 
received at baptism and increased at Confirmation, administer the 
sacrament to each other); and, extraordinary secondary ministers 
in virtue of a special privilege (deacon to distribute Holy Com- 
munion); or of delegated power (a missionary priest to confer 
confirmation or minor orders); or by reason of pressing necessity 
(lay person to baptize). For valid administration, Holy Orders 1s 
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required for all sacraments except baptism and matrimony. In case 
of emergency, anyone with the use of reason and the intention of 
doing what the Church does may baptize. For matrimony anyone 
may administer the sacrament to another of the opposite sex if 
both are free from impediment of law—natural, divine, ecclesi- 
astical. It is significant that just because these two sacraments do 
not require an ordained minister, the Church never re-baptizes 
nor re-marries; the most that she does is to baptize conditionally 
and to give such blessings as were omitted in the original cere- 
mony of baptism or of matrimony. 

The efficacy of the sacraments may be considered under what 
and how. The effect of the sacraments is sanctifying grace: sancti- 
fying grace as such—cither grace of justification, divine life where 
it was lacking, or increase of habitual grace; and, secondly, sacra- 
mental grace in the technical sense. Sacramental grace is not dis- 
tinct from sanctifying grace . . . the right to special actual graces 
which enable the recipient to obtain the end for which the sacra- 
ment was instituted. This sacramental grace is given according as 
circumstances demand, not merely at the time of the reception of 
the sacrament. 

Matrimony is an obvious case. On the wedding day, even the 
best prophet could not foretell all the occasions when the couple 
will need special help to live up to their mutual obligations and 
bring up their family. The fact that the right to the actual graces 
is theirs is not sufficiently stressed in teaching young people. Some 
years ago, a much tried young woman after eight years was con- 
sidering legal separation. Someone reminded her that on her 
wedding day she had received the right to the actual graces neces- 
sary to carry her through the trials she was then experiencing. 
That realization and the chapter on matrimony in Father Vann’s 
The Divine Pity gave her the strength to carry on. Another case is 
that of'a fourteen-year-old student in a 1949 Budapest trial. When 
asked how she ever managed to hold out during hours of inter- 
rogation and physical violence (her jaw was broken in the court- 
room with a revolver butt for not giving the judge the answer he 
wanted), she said that she kept telling herself that this was what 
God was thinking about the day she was confirmed. 

But the critical point of sacramental efficacy is its manner: what 
is the source of the power by which they produce what they 
signify? Here we distinguish between the conferring of grace and 
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the receiving of grace. As far as the conferring of divine life is con- 
cerned, the sacraments infallibly and invariably produce what they 
signify, ex opere operato, by the very doing of the act if adminis- 
tered validly because Christ is the efficient cause and the principal priest. 
But where the receiving of the grace is concerned, the sacrament 
must be received not only validly but worthily. A person in the 
state of mortal sin receiving validly a sacrament of the living—say, 
Confirmation or Matrimony—treceives the sacrament but not its 
graces. As soon as he is restored to the state of grace, all the graces 
of the sacrament begin to operate. 

As has been mentioned several times, there is much criticism, 
within the Church and outside, of undue stress on the efficacy of 
the sacraments, an emphasis which makes for a so-called ‘auto- 
matic liturgy’. Less attention should be given to apologetics and 
more should be centred on efforts to arouse in ourselves the proper 
dispositions. These must be distinguished from emotions. When 
we have the proper dispositions, it means that we are disposed to 
do God’s will and to accept the joys and afflictions of life. We 
may or may not have great devotion because of our temperament 
or health. (It has been said that a robust constitution may be such a 
temptation to self-reliance as to endanger salvation.) The graces 
of the sacraments are made accessible to us through the liturgy 
but the degree of our benefit depends upon us. 

The seven sacraments satisfy our supernatural needs which 
parallel those of human nature. Through the Church, Christ 
communicates to us life, the divine-human life of the union of two 
natures in One Person. Baptism, birth or initiation, gives divine 
life and draws from our Lord’s historical life the power to raise 
human nature to a capacity for divine nature. Confirmation, 
spiritual maturity, enables us to live an adult divine life because 
our Lord’s historical life has raised restored human nature to a 
capacity for full life of Trinitarian Love. Holy Eucharist, nutrition, 
offers us nourishment for divine life because our Lord’s historical 
life has provided him the means of remaining, Incarnate God, as 
acceptable sacrifice, supernatural food, and object of Eucharistic 


worship. 
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SCRUPLES AT CONFESSION (I) 


Watter Hitton! 


OME men in shrift tell a long fit in fair words, as it were a 
long treatise, and with a dry heart and cold as lead, more by 
custom than by contrition of heart. Those men though they 
say mickle they receive not ever in shrift the virtue of the sacra- 
ment. And truly againward, there are many simple christian men 
rough and rude, that when they are touched then loathe their life 
in sin. They wail and weep if they may, and run to Holy Church 
for help. And if they would shew their sin fully, scarcely then 
they shew any so clearly as they would. But they are letted some- 
time for simpleness, sometime for uncunning and sometimes be- 
cause they are so sorry and ashamed of themselves that they desire 
to shew all their sins with the circumstance and they cannot bring 
them forth. They acknowledge themselves sinful wretches and 
great sinners, yea and their hearts burn in them for sorrow in so 
miuckle that some greet as if they should melt all in tears or water, 
and some may not weep for great sorrow, and they have the 
greater sorrow than the others, for their conscience burns and 
biteth them as an iron that were left in a wound after a dart or an 
arrow; they desire tears and they will not come. Trowest thou 
not that all these then receive the sacrament? Yes truly; they take 
both the sacrament and the virtue of the sacrament, that is to say 
forgiveness of all sin, reconciling to God and giving of all grace 
as it is said before. When thou hast received grace by contrition 
and compunction, doubt not of the sacrament when thou shrivest 
thee. But as it comes in the time of the shrift tell it and trow stead- 
fastly, and thy faith shall save thee. Take ensample of the prophet 
David. He had sinned greatly by adultery and manslaughter. The 
prophet Nathan came and blamed him thereof and he as fast 
repented by grace. But he said no more than this: ‘Peccavi’, that 
is to say, I have sinned’. And as fast the prophet said on God’s 
behalf, “Our Lord has put over thy sin’, that is to say, he has for- 
given thee. 
The third doubt is; thou sayest thou didst many sins of old time 
1 Edited by Clare Kirchberger. Cf. Lire or Tux Spirrr, April 1956. 
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nd thou hadst no conscience of them as thou shouldst purely, and 
hey are now forgotten and never like to come to mind again, 
d therefore wot thou never how thou should do. Hear meekly 
nd trow steadfastly. Spring not all the sins that ever thou didst 
fa root or out of a well and also therein dwell they, that is to say 
f a wicked and unordinate love of thyself and despite or con- 
tempt of God? As Saint Austin says, ‘this is the root and the crop 
of all sin’. It is the root, for of this bud they all.2 It is the crop or 
the fruit for the more they are followed and multiplied, the more 
waxeth the proper love and contempt of God. Turn then thy love 
to God and thou art safe, look that the love of God spring in thy 
heart, by desire of thy salvation and by desire of the lasting life, 
and increase that love till it come to the despite of thyself and of 
the world, and then all sins that thou didst if they be forgotten, 
though thou canst never remember them, they are fully forgiven. 
For certes when the ground fails of a house it must needs fall, and 
when the well is stopped the rivers shall wax dry. Our Lord Jesu 
cannot give half forgiveness, for he forgiveth all. For as the Gospel 
says, he made the man all whole, not made him half sick, half 
whole. Trow then in our Lord and thou shalt be all whole. Look 
busily all the Gospel and thou shalt find that our Lord was ever 
pleased in the faith of them that were sick and took it to great 
thanks. He said to Mary Magdalen: “Thy faith hath made thee 
safe.’ And to another woman: ‘Thy faith is great. Be it done to 
thee as thou wilt.’ And to him that lay in palsy: “Thou trustest 
well, thy sins are forgiven thee.’ And certes since our Lord is so 
large that he forgiveth all sin known and unknown, forgotten 
and thought on, Holy Church may not be strait. And Holy 
Church shall give the sacrament of Christ to all those that our 
Lord has forgiven sin, if they do that is in their power to shrive 
them. 
To the fourth doubt that thou saidst: thou dreadest that thy sins 
are not forgiven thee by contrition and shrift because that thy 
conscience biteth as sore and sorer after thy shrift, as if it had 
neither been contrite nor shriven, and thou hopest that it falleth 
so to thee. Therefore thou art not well shriven yet, for thou 
trowest if thou mightest shrive thee well and fully of all thy sins 
thou shouldest then be delivered of biting of thy conscience, and 
also be siker of the sacrament. To this I answer. Each man that 


2 Text defective: ‘for of the burionys they all’. 
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sinneth bindeth himself to sin, and also to pain3 that is debted to 
sin. And both these abide with the sinner till grace be jetted 
(infused) into the soul. And when grace is come, by very repent- 
ance, sin as fast is fully away. But then there is left a debt to pain, 
unless sorrow for sin were so great that it might wash away both 
sin and pain. And pain needs to be performed in purgatory or in 
this life by work of penance assigned in shrift or else wilfully 
(voluntarily) taken of the biting of conscience of thyself, and also 
by tribulation and sickness. Trow well that the biting of thy 
conscience is a great parcel, a part or portion of thy purgatory, 
for it passes many other sensible pains of this life, for it is as it 
were a shadow or a likeness of purgatory. This pain of biting of 
conscience shall all suffer in purgatory of necessity, sharper or 
more bitter than any creature may feel it here, whilst the soul is 
in the body. This is also one of the great pains of hell and it is 
called the worm of conscience, of the which Holy Write saith 
that the worm shall never die nor that fire shall never be slaked. 
Nevertheless in purgatory is there siker hope to and full trust that 
their worm shall die and the fire be slaked, but not in hell. If our 
Lord then forgive fully the pain of hell, as he does in very con- 
trition and besides that changes the bitter pains of purgatory with 
the biting of conscience in this life, does he not a great mercy to 
that man? Yea certes, does he. For this pain here is both shorter 
and softer and our Lord showeth so both his mercy and his grace 
and his rightwiseness. Mercy and grace that he changeth so sharp 
and so grievous a pain of purgatory to another pain softer and 
shorter. Rightwiseness he sheweth also when he fretteth out of 
the soul the sinful lust and liking that it had in pride, vain glory, 
and also in fleshly sins, by a bitter sorrow and biting beforesaid 
till all the worldly lust and love be fretted out of the soul by this 
bitter biting of thy conscience. Right as the fire fretteth the iron 
till it have fretted away all the rust thereof. To this accordeth the 
Apocalypse and says: As mickle as he has delighted in dainties and 
lusts as mickle give to him torments and wailings. (Apoc. 18, 7.) 
Take then this pain with hearty will and thankings to God and 
comfort thee in steadfast hope of his mercy, for this pain is short 
and shall soon pass . . . when grace by hating of sin hath cleansed 
thy ghostly eye. 

The fifth, thou sayst thou hast more sorrow that thou canst not 


3 Pain here has both the sense of suffering and penance. 
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hrive thee than thou hast for thy sins. To this I answer that I 
onder not thereof, for every man that long time walketh in sin 
d wallows him therein, he walketh in mirkness, for sin is mirk- 
ess. No wonder then if he that long has walked in mirkness when 
e turneth him to the light perceive the mirkness that he hath 
one in. Also he seeth great and he cannot his mirkness that is so 
ow how great it is, for he is far from the light. He that is in that 
light needeth to learn two things. One is, it is profitable and 
eedful for him that he know not fully all his sins and the mirk- 
ess of them, for a soul new turned might not bear the weight of 
hem, but it would lightly fall into despair. And another [is] that 
uch a man be not over feared nor over sorrowful for he can 
learly see all his sins and also clearly shrive him of them. For the 
esire of ghostly light that is stirred by grace and pricking of con- 
cience maketh him first to feel his mirkness that he is in and knew 
it not, and the more that he desireth ghostly light and the way of 
ruth, the more painfull shall his mirkness be to him, to the time 
that the eye of his soul be washed and cleansed by hearty sorrow 
well continued. And so shall the eye of the soul wax clearer and 
clearer, and then shall he by light of grace know his sins better 
than he did before, for then shall he have might to bear the sight 
of them, and not despair, as lightly he should have done if he had 
seen the horror of them in his first turning to grace. For siker hope 
and trust of forgiveness of sin waxeth ever more and more to 
cleansing of thy ghostly eye and hearty sorrow and misliking of 
sin. And when hope of forgiveness is waxen well in the heart, 
what sin that cometh then to mind, casteth not down the soul in 
despair but stirreth it to hating of sin and sorrow thereof, with a 
full trust that it is forgiven. Trust that sorrow of thy blindness and 
mirkness that thou complainest of, in that thou canst not shrive 
thee as thou wouldst. Thou shalt see+ when light of grace and 
trust of forgiveness is well waxen in thy soul. Beware that thou 
wallow thee not over heartily in seeking of thy sins and sorrow 
for pain, for there thine enemy waiteth for to bring thee to des- 
pair. Raise up thy heart to comfort in the glad remembrance of 
mercy of our Lord and his pity and his benefits. Think of thy sin 
and have sorrow when it is good and needful, but let it not be 
over long nor over heartily. Walk warily between hope and 


dread and look that full hope raise up thy heart against despair and 


4 The word appears to be ‘sees’. 
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look on that other side. Keep thee low from presumption and 
vain sikerness. Two remedies are then wholesome against these 
floods or waxing or waning of thy wearying> conscience. One is 
oft moving of the Passion of our Lord. What is so virtuous a 
plaster to heal all the wounds of thy heart, and to cleanse the eye 
of thy soul, as that gracious Passion and heartily thinking of these 
wounds? Full heal of soul is in that Passion; for if thou consider 
entirely that Passion thou shalt bear lightly all the pains thou 
sufferest. It shall abate thy heaviness and kindle thy heart to the 
love of him that for thee vile wretch suffered so mickle woe and 
shame. Enter into his side by devout meditation and wash there 
thyself in his heart blood. Dread nought, for our Lord Jesus of his 
sovereign charity suffered his side to be opened with a spear, for 
he would that sinners had free and open entry to his heart. The 
blessed Passion of Christ faithfully within-thought and sweetly 
shewed is the best and the greatest remedy to a sinful man, and 
refuge, sweet solace, singular medicine. Therefore where thou 
lackest merits and good deeds Christ’s Passion alone helpeth and 
strengtheneth if thou set thy trust therein steadfastly. Another 
remedy against great heaviness of the heart is devout prayer. For 
so saith Saint Paul: ‘If any man be heavy, look ye pray with an 
even heart and say some psalms.’© An even heart is that which 
keepeth itself in a good mean between despair and presumption 
mingled together. With the bitter wormwood of sorrow of his 
sins and the sweet honey of devout prayer, so counsels our Lord, 
saying by the prophet: ‘I shall put a bridle in thy mouth of 
loving’,7 that is a devout prayer, ‘then shalt thou not perish’, that 
is to say that thou shouldst not fall to overmuch heaviness, and 
run ahead as a horse without bridle. I shall bridle thee with the 
bridle of forgiveness of thy sin, and thereof shalt thou love me, 
and I shall raise thee by devout prayer for thou shalt find me more 
ready to forgive thee thy sin than thou foundest8 thyself for to 
sin. Do thou as I say, comfort thyself by the passion of our Lord 
sometime, and sometime by prayer. Also take again full trust-in 
the sacrament of penance. Jet out thy heart to the priest and tell 
thy sins in special, if thou sin and they come to mind, and if they 
come not to mind tell them in general, and that is enough. When 
5 Perhaps ‘wavering’? 

6 This is St James!, 5, 13, ‘aequo animo’ (Vulgate). 


7 Cf. Hosea II, 4. 
8 ‘feyned’. 
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hou hast received the sacrament trow steadfastly that thou art 
oth shriven and absolved. And if thou feel any stirrings to the 
ontrary that thou art not shriven nor absolved, trow them not, 
or they are put in thee by a lying angel. And if thou feelest thy 
onscience biting thee and letteth thee have no rest, yet suffer 
atiently that biting as thou wouldst suffer a scourging or scouring 
f thy back, for our Lord’s sake, until the time that thou feel a 
leansing of sin in thyself. For trow thou fully that beating of thy 
conscience does more to cleansing of sin than mickle fasting or 
other bodily penance. For how should the lusty sweetness of sin 
be better cleansed and more accordingly, than that thou be in 
lawful bitterness for the same sin that thou wast lusty to sin?9 

And as touching the seventh article that is set before, that mis- 
trust of thy shrift or the sacrament, and [that] thou goest oft again 
to shrive of the said sins: to this I give a short answer, for if thou 
look what I said before, in the first article and as in other places, 
thou shalt find enough answered thereto. There is no more to say 
herein. Be well ware of thine enemy the fiend, for right as he 
beguiled thee by overlarge conscience when thou wast fleshly 
and worldly, and so drove thee to the snare of presumption of the 
mercy of God, so would he now, by over strait conscience draw 
thee to the snare of despair of his mercy. Walk then warily in the 
right way and go neither on the right hand, by over mickle trust 
of the mercy of God, nor on the left hand by over mickle heaviness 
or despair. 

It is profitable to some men oft to be shriven of the same sins, 
for to have more shame and to be stirred the sooner to compunc- 
tion and to get more grace, so10 that they by no wise mistrust the 
virtue of the sacrament, but trow therein, that it fully whiteth!1 
of sin, as well those that are forgotten in shrift as those that are 
shriven. 

All mighty Jesus by his precious blood stable in grace, strengthen 
thee in his service, and by the Holy Ghost send thee good counsel, 
and comfort thee. Amen, Amen, Amen. Deo gracias. Alleluia. 


Ingratus domino, fore nescit corde fidelis 
Dum sua mandata, frangit in orbe viris. 


9 Text obscure; the sense seems to be as given here. 
10 provided that. 
11 probably ‘quitteth’. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


To THe Eprror, THE LIFE 


Dear Sir: 

It was a great shock to go from a Dedication Mass to THE 
Lire oF THE Spirit (March) and the reading of the article on 
children and the Mass. ‘Terribilis est’ the opening words of that 
most beautiful Dedication Mass, were on my lips again as I fin- 
ished that article. 

‘Begin training him today’, said a matter-of-fact nurse to a 
young mother on the birthday of her first-born. “You can’t begin 
too soon. 

‘Our natural inclinations are prone to evil from our very 
childhood and if not corrected by self-denial will certainly carry 
us to hell’, says an answer in that most valuable part of the cate- 
chism which is relegated to the background and little studied. 

Before children are capable of knowing what self-denial means, 
the parents should be training them to it. Even the most “progress- 
ive’ of parents—chock-full of the tendencies of the modern ‘psyche’ 
schools—use repression. Self-development, etc., will hardly let 
the infant, the toddler, eat and drink as it wills. Yet those same 
parents will let other natural inclinations go unpruned, un- 
corrected. 

Some unhappy little people go to nursery schools, some even 
to ‘pre-nursery’ schools. There at once training and obedience 
has to begin, and stillness at certain stated times is secured. And 
the self-control of stillness—silence—is one of the most valuable 
habits that parents can train in their children. How much of the 
mental unbalance, the nervous instability, the flooding of mental 
hospitals, is due just to that want of self-control, And Catholic 
parents have another motive for such training, and one that lays a 
firm foundation for soul training later on. ‘In prayer and in 
church’, says Alban Butler, there should be ‘silence of voice, 
silence of mind, silence of body.’ Wise parents will train their 
little ones to obedient stillness for very short periods to begin 
with. Then they can take their toddlers and babies to church 
with them to God’s House and not have them ‘staggering’— 
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limbing’ as if it were in the play-room. The parents’ own still- 
ess, ‘their silence of body’, will convey to the little ones that sense 
‘otherliness’ about this House—God’s House. 
| And if children are ever to be trained to self-denial of the 
reediness natural to all, surely such training should be part of 
urch attendance. Never, never should there be eating in 
urch. 
Toys, rag dolls! Have we not the Church’s own ‘toys’ —little 
atues, rosaries—that children instinctively love? Picture-books, 
es, those best of all made up by the parents where each picture 
as been studied and explained before church so that there is 
ittle need. for talk about them in church itself. 
In parishes where families predominate it is good to find the 
d-fashioned ways still in being. The parents expect their 
hildren, even the smallest, to “behave themselves’, and it is rare 
© find some who do not. Example tells here as everywhere— 
here newcomers arrive and see their ‘peers’ behaving with 
ecorum, the example catches. But where, alas, parents spend 
heir Mass time concentrating rather on their children than on 
eir own following of the Mass and worship of God, the 
consequent restlessness—‘un-stillness’ —is bound to convey itself to 
children and increase rather than mitigate any such tendencies in 


the little people. 


— 


LY Ours, clcs, 
M. CaniILy 


DEAR SIR: 

Would you or your readers kindly inform me where one can 
find in Catholic literature references to Christian friendship? 
Much scems to have been written on relationships between 
priest and layman, on the married state, the duties of children 
and parents, servant and master, between employer and employed, 
teacher and pupil, and so on. But on friendship I can find little 
except a modern transcription of, I believe, St Aelred, called 
‘Christian Friendship’ which rather uncompromisingly refuses 
to admit women into this at all! 

Lam looking for any sort of references, whether descriptions of 
friendships achieved, spiritual advice on the duties, rewards, 
warnings, and anything else arising from the state, letters between 
close friends, writings in the Scriptures or by the Fathers of the 


j 
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Church, or official pronouncements which may have a bearing 
on the subject. q 
Although I have only recently become a student social worker, 
I have already heard from several people eminent and justly 
respected in this field that being a “good friend’ to a person in 
trouble is one of the aims of social casework and until this rela- 
tionship is achieved one is never likely to gain their full confidence 
and co-operation. For this reason, as well as a general interest in 
the Church’s teaching on the subject, I would be glad to know 
more about it than I do at present—and at present I know prac- 
tically nothing. 
Yours 
Kay WELLS 


ao? i 


REVIEWS 


NEGLECTED Saints. By E. I. Watkin. (Sheed and Ward; 12s. 6d.) 

The neglected saints whose lives are here very ably sketched in 210 
pages are St Martin of Tours, St Bruno, St Hugh of Lincoln, Blessed 
John of Montmirail, Blessed Jordan of Saxony, Blessed Diana D’ Andalo, 
Blessed Osanna of Mantua, St Thomas of Villanueva, Blessed Anthony 
Grassi. Those of them who are actually canonized are the less neglected, 
naturally, but the author’s portraits of them have a new look, and one 
cannot help agreeing with him, very largely, that it is the true look: 
from this point of view they also have been greatly neglected. St Martin 
of Tours especially comes out a man instead of a piece in a tableau. 

The stories are arrestingly told. They grip the attention and hold it. 
That would be enough, and in these days a distinction. But there is 
much more to this book. A richly stored mind, a philosopher’s flair 
for the general truth (here, trait of character) behind the particular 
incident, an eagerness to use single things and words as illustrations of 
principles, have turned the portrait gallery into a series of lantern lec 
tures, casual, penetrating, very attractive indeed, about holiness, and 
what a saint really is. 

Sometimes one cannot resist the suspicion that an axe is being ground, 
but then which philosopher, or theologian, does not carry around his 
little fasces and put his tool on whatever grindstone he finds? That 
St Martin could conceivably give ‘precedence in his mind’ to St Agnes 
over our Lady, is to me incredible, and I don’t believe it. The nature of 
miracles, explained and illustrated, passim, leaves one with a question or 
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0. Conscientious objection (St Martin) may leave some readers won- 
ring. The reflections on the mutual attraction of saints like St Francis 

ao and St Jane de Chantal will, I dare say, be of great help to some 
aders. 

But the notable thing about the book is the system (defended only at 
e end, which was very wise) on which it is written. It is, briefly, as 
ows: make up your mind what is meant by really being a saint: 
<clude everything extraordinary except what you are fairly compelled 

believe: admit that real saints have real faults, and don’t be afraid to 
late them: then look at the evidence and put a fair construction on it. 

is historical criticism applied to the soul-life of real persons. Its 
rength is obvious. Its weakness is the unpredictability of the individual 

d of God’s ways of working. But if there is a correct pattern for such 
agiographical work I think Mr Watkin has come very near to drawing 

and following it out in this book. 

G. M. Corr, 0.S.M. 


UR CHILDREN AND THE Mass. By Rev. A. de Sauveboeuf. (Challoner 
Publications; 4s. 6d.) 

At a time when all Catholic teachers are seeking a solution to the 
toblem of the leakage, this welcome handbook of practical sugges- 
ions and methods of teaching children to appreciate the Mass will be 
ound an invaluable aid. 

While it is obvious to all that the great need is for children, even 
is ; : : 
yuite young children, not only to know what is happening at the 
rincipal parts of the Mass but also to be able to recognize the action as 
t is in progress, the value of this little book is that it attempts to solve 
he problem of ways and means. It is worth while realizing that the 
nain cause of boredom at Mass on the part of children is their inability 
© follow the movements of the priest. As a result of a questionnaire 
and it may be of interest to note that a similar result was obtained in an 
English school recently), it is clear that the main causes are: 

(a) Not teaching the children at a sufficiently early age how to use a 

Missal or at least how to follow the principal parts of the Mass in a 
rayer book. 
-(b) The difficulty of sometimes not being able to see the priest, hear 
what he is saying, or follow his actions. 

(c) The singing of hymns, as distinct from the singing of the Mass, 

seems to be a cause of distraction to children. 

In general, the methods suggested for training children at the various 
ages are well worth careful study and putting into effect, and certainly 
children brought up on these lines should leave school with a deeper 


yppreciation of and devotion to the Holy Mass. 
Sr M. AEMILIA, O.P. 
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Our Time 1s Now. By Mary O'Leary. (Burns & Oates; 9s. 6d.) 
As an introduction to the modern movement of ‘religious life in 


the world’ this is a valuable addition to the bookshelves of spiritual 
directors and of lay people who are interested in the subject. It is cal- 
culated to give a general idea of the purpose, the philosophy, the 
asceticism, the driving force, the spirit, of secular institutes in gener: 

and of a few chosen ones in particular. ; 

The brief incomplete study of the few which are actually described 
does not grip the reader, who may well be left with elevated ideas and 
nothing very concrete. 

For anyone thinking seriously of joining a secular institute this book 
is far less satisfactory than the text of Provida Mater itself, taken with, say, 
Secular Institutes (published by Blackfriars) ; and as a follow-up it is best 
to consider actually existing institutes rather than spend much time on 
the theory of the thing. It is a pity that there is no readily available 
complete list of existing and accessible secular institutes in English. 
Fr Beyer’s Les Instituts Seculiers seems to be the nearest thing. What is 
wanted is a good reliable reference book with a real description, taken 
from life, of what each institute is and what it is trying to do. 

Meanwhile Dr O’Leary’s presentation of the ideals and the principles 
will certainly help a lot of people to focus the subject. It will have a 
real effect on the level of high theory and it is not without power in the 
sphere of emotion. A most useful instrument for all who are working 
in this field. 

JOAN BarTLeTT 


THe Cure p’Ars: St Jean-Marte-Bapriste VIANNEY. A. shorter 
biography. By Mgr Francis Trochu. (Burns Oates; 12s. 6d.) 


Mer Trochu’s official and massive Life of the Cure d’Ars first 
appeared in English in 1927 and was re-issued four times. Five years 
ago Mer Trochu rewrote the book as a shorter Life and this has now 
been translated into English by Ronald Matthews. The Life of the 
Curé should not be allowed to go out of print and a re-issue of Henri 
Gheon’s stimulating biography should surely also be reprinted. These 
Lives will help to keep alive the memory of one of the most astound- 
ingly heroic characters in modern times and perhaps introduce the 
great saint to the younger generation of today. And priests need to be 
reminded of one who has been declared the special patron of the 
parochial clergy. 


BERNARD DELANY, O.P. 
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op, UNITY AND TRINITY. By F. J. Sheed. (Sheed & Ward; 2s. 6d.) 
In handy form Dr Sheed gives us the first nine chapters of Theology 
hd Sanity which was published ten years ago and has established itself 
3 an excellent theological exposition of the idea of God necessary for 
tlievers and unbelievers alike. 


NE Lesute’s GHost Book. (Hollis & Carter; 12s. 6d.) 

What is the theological answer to the question about the existence of 
osts? St Thomas says it turns upon the possibility of the departed 
ul leaving its abode in heaven, hell or purgatory. There is no per- 
anent exit from hell or heaven; but God may permit souls to leave 
eir abode for a time, for a reason: the damned may be allowed to 
pear for man’s instruction; or the souls in purgatory may come to 
ek our suffrages; and he cites St Augustine who relates how Felix the 
artyr appeared visibly to the people of Nola when they were besieged 
y the barbarians. And was it really Samuel’s ghost which appeared to 
aul (I Kings 28), or was it a diabolical impersonation? The wise and 
armed are not agreed. It is quite clear that necromancy is forbidden 
nd the Church has given guidance and warnings on the practices of the 
piritualists. We are not allowed to attempt by the craft of magic to 
aise the dead or seek communication with them. But there is nothing 
ve can do to prevent them if God so permits from communicating 
with us; and Sir Shane Leslie is dealing simply with such types of mani- 
‘estation. His really thrilling collection differs from the well-known 
s00k of the late Lord Halifax in this that he excludes the invented 
shost story. Some of Lord Halifax’s stories were fiction, just as were 
some of those of the late Montagu James. Wherever possible Sir Shane 
has taken pains to corroborate his facts. Often enough they are horrible 
facts, though sometimes they are consoling and delightful. The fact 
that there are ghosts seems beyond all denial, though the meaning or 
moral of their appearances often eludes us. As Montagu James said to 
Sir Shane: ‘Depend upon it! Some of these things are so, but we do 


not know the rules!’ 
BERNARD DELANY, O.P. 


SECOURS DE LA GRACE ET SECOURS DE LA MépecINE. By Jean-Pierre 
Schaller. (Desclee de Brouwer; n.p.) : 

A well-read priest, reflecting on the medical information available to 
the average educated reader, applying his Thomist philosophy to its 
interpretation, viewing the result in the light of revelation and the 
theology of the sacraments, here gives us a series of wise helpful 
causeries on the ways in which body and soul interact in the normal life 


of the spirit. 
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The key theme is the unity rather than union of soul and body. 
Grace is for the whole man, not for the soul only. Medicine too, in its 
way, is for the whole man. These principles guide us through a con- 
sideration, brief but very helpful, of psychiatry, psycho-analysis, Yoga, 
endocrinology, psycho-surgery. These modern fields of science are 
barely sketched, in some cases only hinted at. It is the principles that 
matter. The seven sacraments are then considered separately. The 
general conclusion is that doctors and priests not only can but should 
help one another in the great work of saving human souls. ange 


eR eS 


NOTICES 
Les Epitions Du CERE 


THE enterprising French Dominican publishing house continues to 
send forth its flow of interesting and constructive literature, and we 
from the other side of the channel inevitably look with envious eyes 
at their achievements. Among the recent liturgical works are two, in 
the series L’Esprit Liturgique (Nos. 11, 12) by Dom Flicoteaux, the first 
dealing with the spirit of Lent (Le Sens du Caréme) in which he includes 
a study on Ember Days. The meaning of Lent is preparation for the 
Pasch—here the author deals with the history and purpose of the 
forty days penance—and its observance is divided into the three main 
activities of prayer, fasting and good works. Despite the flood of 
literature about Lent and Easter it is to be hoped that this volume will 
be translated in time for the Lent of next year as it contains one of the. 
best presentations of the subject in 150 pages. The second work of the 
French Benedictine is a book for May, on the feasts of our Lady 
(Mysteres et Fétes de la Vierge Marie), in which he discusses the place of 
our Lady in the Christmas and Advent liturgy, and in all the main 
Lady days throughout the year, as well as devoting special chapters 
to the Magnificat, the Salve Regina and the Mass and Office of our Lady. 
As he says, the purpose of the liturgical cycle is to help us to re-live 
the work of our redemption, and our Lady is therein presented to us 
as the ‘indispensable complement’ of that work. The publishers have 
also produced a translation of a series of lectures by the most eminent 
of liturgists, Fr J. A. Jungman, s,., delivered as long ago as 1938 but’ 
only now capable of being appreciated by the general public. He studies 
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e of the laws that have guided the life and development of the 
tgy since the time of the apcstles, its essence, scheme and style— 
s Lois de la Célébration Liturgique. 

Sermons for the times are also appearing from Cerf. Two volumes 
Homélies et Catéchéses contain firstly six discourses on Holiness 
en by one of the most sought after preachers, Pére A. M. Carré, 
., to the Parisian students in preparation for their annual pilgrimage 
Chartres (Sainteté Miroir de Dieu), and secondly the broadcast 
mons heard on the French radio Sunday by Sunday from the 
ginning of Advert to the end of the Epiphany season, preached by 
re A. M. Avril, 0.p.—Le Dimanche a la Radio, Le cycle de Noél. 
Month by month appears the skilfully produced illustrated Fétes et 
isons, the latest being devoted to St Ignatius of Loyola, a pleasant 
uquet from the Dominicans to the Jesuits. And there are, of course, 
e other more learned reviews, maintaining a remarkably high 
dard throughout the years: 

Vie Spirituelle for April, concentrating on the Paschal ceremonies 
Baptism and the sanctification of the Christian through prayer, 
aching and married life. 

plement de la Vie Spirituelle, February to April, continuing its 
cyhological studies on Chastity, Scruples, and the Analytical Psy- 
ology of C. G. Jung. 

d the 45thissue of La Maison-Dieu on the spot, as we should expect, 
ith a full-length study of the new Easter rites from the pens of a 
zen experts including Paul Doncoeur, Dom Capelle, Louis Bouyer, 
d Jean Danielou. [These publications may be obtained through 
lackfriars Publications, 34 Bloomsbury St, W.C.1, to whom applica- 
on should be made concerning English prices, etc.| 


-  & 


EXTRACTS 


THESE last pages of each issue of Tue Lire are frequently devoted to 
yelcoming new Reviews. This century is becoming a century of the 
eriodical. A visit to the offices of the French Dominican reviews in 
aris, for instance, overpowers the chance guest with a sense of the 
easeless low, week by week, month by month, of printed pages by 
he million. One room with rows of shelves to the ceiling is completely 
ined by current periodicals. Who reads these journals as they appear 
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so regularly we do not know. But they must each have a public or 
they would never continue to live. i 
This month, however, we welcome not a new review, but the 
reappearance of two journals, happily united in ‘a single volume, 
Tur Rosary AND Dominican ANNALS, published by Blackfriars 
Publications for only sixpence a copy combines all the best qualities 
of The Rosary Magazine which appeared every month and of Dominican 
Annals which used to be a somewhat exclusive little quarterly. Now 
there is nothing exclusive about the publication. It caters for wide tastes 
with articles on Marriage Training Courses, on the Book of Genesis, 
on Catholic life in Morar, on current literature, as well as on Domini- 
can Missions, and the vocation of a Tertiary. The Editor sets off no 
fireworks. 3 
With this first issue of the combined Rosary and Dominican Annals 
there appears no dazzling list of names. It has been decided to givea 
fair sample of what we hope to produce each month. There is room 
for improvement when beginnings are modest, and it seems fairly 
safe to guarantee that future issues will at least maintain the standard 
of this number. If you like it, please help to make it known. To sell 
at such a low price in these days the magazine will need to havea 
larger circulation than both its parent publications put together. 
The first article, by Fr Simon Blake, o.p., isa charming dream about the 
little dwarf Green Man who dwells in the green grass and makes 
it from within—according to a principle of Aristotle’s! He works for 
the joy of working. 
‘Money! Whatever for? I work because I enjoy working like all the 
other little artisans who dwell in the heart of living things; they all 
work for the sheer fun of it.’ 
And he works under his master, Wisdom. 
‘ “Made play in this world of dust, with sons of Adam for my 
playfellows”—that’s what the master workman has taught us all to 
do and that’s why my grass is always green, my meadows always 
smiling’, he added as he finished dancing. . . . “Tell me, who are 
these sons of Adam you and yout master choose for your play- 
fellows?’ “You ought to know the answer to that one; it’s ca 
ones who are prepared to play because they have been converted 
and become like little children. They are those whose heart is always 
green and tender and they will laugh with us on the last day.’ 
The world is made for God’s children, and they are encouraged to 
dance and sing and play. The spiritual life of such as these does not 
eschew the sound of voice or the movement of children’s limbs in 


church. 


